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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. they 1 it divert themselves at the ¢ Xpense of the project ind tts 
— —— — —— — aS vocal 
BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT CHARACTERS. Mr. Liv on, immediately after the passing of this act 
2c, built a boat of about thirty tons burden, which was propelled by 
ROBERT FULTON. steam; but as she was incompetent to fulfil the condition of the 
With an accurate likeness engraved by Mason, from a painting by Inman law, she was aban ed, and he for the time relinquished the 
Futron is acknowledged to have been among the most I ct 


Mr 
distinguished men of his age His successful exertions to fur- 
nish a means of transportation which * 
the world nearer each other,” have shed upon his name a lustre 
that must be visible to the latest posterity. We do not propose 


here to examine how closely the efforts of his genius are connect- 





ed with the happiness of mankind, even where they seem most 
remote, but simply to afford a brief sketch of his life as an accom 
paniment to his portrait. 

Robert Fulton was born in the town of Little Britain, in the 
county of Lancaster, state of Pennsylvania, in the year 1765, of 
irdchild 


a respectable though not opulent family. He was the th 


and eldest son. Hs peculiar genius manifested itself at an early 


At the 
He had pre- 


le taste for drawing ai d mechanism 


ac 
age of twenty-one he was intimate with Frankl 


viously painted portraits and landscapes in P 


In an irrepressit 


hiladel 





rived considerable profit from it. Soon 


land, with the view of seeking Mr. West's 
secution of his art. That great painter took him into his family 
where he In 1793 1 
tively engaged ina 
at that time he had 





remained several years 
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projec 





conceived the idea of propelling vessels by 


steam. In 1504 he had acquired much valuable information upon 
the subject, and written it down, as well as much concerning his 
own life, and sent many manuscripts from Paris to this country, 


but the vessel was wrecked and most of the papers destroyed 


About this period the subject of canals seems to have been the 


principal object of his attention, although he made many valua 


u 
ble inventions, and wrote ays, characterized by 


strong talent and deep knowles 


humerous €s 





His works were not indeed 


confined to scienufi hed other essays which 
were 
were ardor and perseverance 
of France, Mr. F 


pices of the first consul, for an a 


reader to the Memoir, by Mr. C 


topics, but he fur 
The characteristic f 
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greatly praised tures of his mind 
power 
S$ under the 


refer the 
to which 


Lo ch we 
r D. Colden, 





dW 





we are bted for tion « present sketel In 1806 Mr 
Fulton embarked at Falmouth, and arrived at New-York, by way 
of Halifax, on the thirteenth of December. Upon his arrival in 
his country he immediately commenced his arduous exertions in 
the caus of pra tical science, and am other subjects which 
oceupied his mind was that of steam navigation. He had been 
long enga iin Eur ype in an atter pt to imtroduce a vessel or 
torpedo, to be used in war, for the purposes of destroying the 
marine enemy. Here is a curious anecdote of him at this time 


* He had not been landed in America a month before he went 
to the 1 ‘ 
enable him to prosecute a sctof experiments with } torpedoes 


He found Mr. Madi 





Seat ¢ rovernment, to prop to the administration to 





then seeretary of state, and the secretary 





of the navy, Mr. Smith, much disposed to encourage his attempts 
the success of which Mr. Fulton, by his ingenious models and 
drawings, with his lucid and engaging mode of lecturing upon 
them, made appear so pr L hie vernment authorized a 
certain expenditure to be m under the direction of Mr. Fulton 
for this purpose. Ja the mean time, anxious to prepossess his 
countrymen with a good opinion of his project, he invited the 


toG 


nery, with which 


magistracy of New-York, and a number ot 
Island, 


his exper ments 


vernot 


where were the torpedoes and the n 
made; these, with the 


were to be manner in 


Which they were to be used, and were expected to operate, he ex- 
pla ivery I y While he was lectw ng on I ink torpe 
does vi Were irze empty copper ey.inders, his numerous 
auditors crowd lh At length he turned to a copper 
case of the same description, which was placed under the gate- 
way of the fort, and to which was attached a « k-work lock 
T his, by wing out a peg, he set in motion, and then he said 


to his ut ntive and) 


‘nee, ‘Gentlemen, this is a charged torpedo, 
with which, precisely in jts present state, 1 mean to blow upa 
Vessel; it contains one hundred and seventy pounds of gunpow- 
d and, if | w to suffer the clock-work to run fifteen minutes 
[have no t it it would blow this fortification to atom 
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Though Mr. Livingston, previously to his connexion with 


Mr. Fult hea me more Than any other person t wards estabiish- 





ing steamboats, and though his experiments had been more ex- 
yy ve, and more ecessf han any we have heard of, yet he 
was not among those who founded, on their trait attempts, a 
‘ m to be the inventors of nav tion by stear nd whose op 
position to Mr. I I en very generally in pre tion to 
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harassed by lawsuits and controversies with those who were who will represent it as a grievous burden on the community, || 
and not a compensation for signal benefits—who will exaggerate | 
your fortune, and propose, in the language of Marat tothe French) 


violating his patent rights or intruding upon his exclusive grants. 
Laws had been passed by the New-York legislature, for the pro- 
tection of the right of Livingston and Fulton, and for the promo- 
tion of their pecuniary remuneration, but bold attempts were 
made for their repeal. A petition tothat effect was submitted to 
acommittee, who handed in areport, whichconcluded by proposing 
a bill containing such provisions as might in their opinion be 
passed consistently with the faith, honor, and justice of the state. 

“ The proposed bill declared that nothing in the acts passed in 
favor of Livingston and Fulton, should be so construed as to 
affect the right which any person might have to use the inven- 
tion of the steamboat, or any improvement thereon, which had 
been, or might thereafter be, patented under the laws of the 
United States; provided, that in such use, they did not interfere 
with any invertion, or improvement, lawfully secured by the 
prior acts, or any of them. 

“It is to be observed that this proviso is a mere nullity ; none 
of the acts referred to by it, did secure, oreven pretend to secure, 
any invention; so that the law proposed by the committee was 
in effect an entire repeal of the exclusive grants to Livingston 


and Fulton; and Daniel Dod, with his patented application of 


the engine to cranks, or any other patentee equally meritorious, 
might, if the law had passed, have freely navigated the waters 
of this state by steam 


“When Livingston and Fulton had spent an immense sum of 


money in the establishment of their magnificent boats—when 
they had not realized a cent for their enterprise—but, on the con- 
trary, were largely in ¢ebt on that account, this law was recom 
mended to the legislature as one that might be passed consistently 
with good faith, honor, and justice ! 

“Upon this report being made to the house, it was prevailed 
upon to be less precipitate than the committee had been. Itgave 
time, which the committee would not do, for Mr. Fulton to be 
sent for from New-York. The senate and assembly in joint 
session examined witnesses, and heard him, and the petitioner 
by counsel. ‘The result was, that the legislature refused to repeal 
the prior law, or to pass any act on the subject 

“Tt was upon this oceasion that his friend, Mr. Emmet, who 
appeared as his counsel at the bar of the house, at the conclusion 
of his speech made that address to Fulton, which has been so 


much spoken of, and which was at once such an evidence of 


warmth of heart, rectitude of principle, and of superior abilities 
We do not pretend to give it in the very words he made use of, 
nor can it now have the effect, which his oratory and circum 
stances produced when it was delivered; but so far as it is in 
our power, we will endeavor to preserve it, as a just tribute to 
our departed friend, and as a memorial of the abilities of his ad 
vocate 

“Mr. Emmet, having said that he had concluded the observa- 
tions which he proposed to make, as well against the petition, as 
the report of the committee; and that he submitted their force 
with respectful confidence to the deliberation of the legislature 
turned towards Mr. Fulton, and addressed him as follows :—‘I 
know and feel, and I rejoice in the conviction, that, for the pre 
sent at least, your interests, my friend, are perfectly secure ; but 
do not, therefore, flatter yourself that you will be involved in no 
future difficulties on the same account. Those whom | have 
just addressed, will certainly decide with enlightened liberality 
and a serupulous regard to public faith; but their power and au- 
thority will pass away. Your present antagonist, | also hope, 
will become convinced by this discussion, of the impropriety of 
his application, and refrain from repeating it; but interest and 
avarice will still raise up against you many enemies. You rely 
too implicitly on the strength of your rights, and the sanctity of 
the obligations on which they are founded. You expect too much 
from your well-earned reputation, and the acknowledged utility 
to mankind of your life and labors. You permit your mind to 
be engrossed with vast and noble plans for the public good 
You are inconsiderately sinking your present income, in the ex 
tension of public accommodation, oy steamboats. You are gra- 
tuitously giving your time and talents to the censtruction of that 
great national object, your stupendous invention for maritime 
defence, which in itself is caleulated to effect a revolution in 
naval warfare. You are profusely lavishing what the imtense 
and unremitted study of years has acquired for you, in investiga 
Your know- 
ledge and your fortune are freely bestowed upon every thing that 


tions and experiments tending to the same purpose 


can contribute to the advancement of science, or of the elegant 
and useful arts. [admire and applaud you for your readiness to 
devote to the service of the public, the opulence you derive from 
its grateful remuneration. Let me remind you however, that 
you have other and closer ties. I know the pain Tam about to 
give, and I see the tears T make you shed—but by that love I 
speak—by that love, which, like the light of heave n. is refracted 
in rays of different strength upon your wife and children; which 
when collected and combined, forms the sunshine of your soul ; 
by that love I do adjure you, provide in time for those de arest 
ovjects of your care. Think not I would instil into your gene 

rous mind a mean or sordid notion; but now, that wealth is 
passing through your hands, let me entreat you, hoard it while 
you have it. Artful speculators will assuredly arise, with patri 

otism on their tongues, and selfishness in their hearts, who may 
mislead some future legislature by false and crafty declamations 
against the prodigality of their predecessors—who, calumniating 
or concealing your merits, will talk loudly of your monopoly— 


convention, “ Let the sythe of equality move over the republic.” 
In a moment of delusion, (unless some department of our govern- 


ment shall constitutionally interpose an adamantine barrier)! 


against national perfidy and injustice,) such men may give your 
property to the winds, and your person to your creditors. Then, 
indeed, those who know your worth and services, will speak of 
your downfall, as of that portentous omen, which marked a peo- 
ple’s degradation, and the successful crime of an intruder: 

A falcon, towering in his pride of place, 

Was by a mousing ow! hawked at and killed 
Yes, my friend! my heart bleeds while I utter it ; but I have fear- 
ful forebodings that you may hereafter find in public faith a broken 
staff for your support, and receive from public gratitude, a broken 
heart for your reward.’ 

“In January, 1815, Mr. John R. Livingston, who owned the 

steamboat which plied between New-York and New-Jersey, but 
which was stopped by the operation of the Jersey laws, petition- 


ed the legislature of that state for their repeal. After hearing/! 


witnesses and counsel for several days, the laws were rescinded 
On this occasion Mr. Fulton was examined as a witness. The 
weather, while he was at Trenton, where he was much exposed 
in attending the hall of the legislature, was uncommonly cold 
When he was crossing the Hudson to return to his house and 
family, the river was very full of ice, which occasioned his being 
several hours on the water in a very severe day. Mr. Fulton 
had not a constitution to encounter such exposure, and upon his 
return he found himself much indisposed from the effects of it 
He had at that time great anxiety about the steam-frigate, and 
after confining himself for a few days, when he was convalescent, 
he went to give his superintendence to the artificers employed 
about her: he forgot his debilitated state of health in the interest 
he took in what was doing on the frigate, and was ua long time, 
in a bad day, exposed to the weather on her decks. He soon 
found the effects of this imprudence. His indisposition returned 


} upon him with such violence as to confine him to his bed. His 


disorder increased, and on the twenty-fourth day of February, 
1815, terminated his valuable life 

We have already availed ourselves of the work of Mr. Colden. 
We shall conclude this outline biography by that gentleman's 
picture of Mr. Fulton’s private circumstances, manners, appear- 
ance and character. 

‘Mr. Fulton, in contributing his proportion to the establish- 
ment of the magnificent boats on the Hudson, each of which cost 
from forty to sixty thousand, and the last one which has been 
built, upwards of a hundred thousand dollars, expended immense 
sums of money. The experiments he was always making, re- 
quired very large disbursements, and the lawsuits in which he 
was incessantly engaged, from the moment his boats were seen 


in suecessful operation, were very expensive. From his patents 


lhe never derived the advantage of a single cent; but, on the 


contrary, In consequence of the misconduct or mistake of some 
of the agents he employed to construct boats to run under his 


| patent-right, and which he had contracted to furnish to some 


steamboat companies, he was involved in losses to a very great 
amount. Owing to these circumstances, though he lived without 
ostentation or extravagance, he left his estate most excessively 
involved. Hispatent-rights are so far expired, that if thelaw had 
afforded a protection which would ever have rendered them of 
any Value, they would now be worth nothing; and although Mr 
Fulton has not lived to see the fulfilment of the anticipations of 
Mr. Emmet, yet, certain itis that, unless some stability be given 
to the exclusive grants from this state, the only patrimony of his 
children will be, that load of debt which thei parent contractes 
in these pursuits that ought to command the gratitude, as theydo 
the admiration of mankind 

Mr. Fulton was about six feet high. His person was slen- 
der, but finely proportioned, and well formed. Nati 








re had made 


him a gentleman, and bestowed upon him ease and gracefulness 
He had too much good sense for the least affectation; and a mo- 
dest confidence in his own worth and talents, gave him an unem 
barrassed deportmentin all companies. His features were strong 
and of a manly beauty: he had large dark eyes, and a projecting 
brow, expressive of intelligence and thought: his temper was 
mild and his disposition lively : he was fond of society. which 
he always enlivened by cheerful, cordial manners, and instructed 
or pleased by his sensible conversation. He expressed himself 
with energy, fluency, and correctness, and as he owed more to 
his own experience and reflections than to books, his sentiments 
were often interesting from their originality 

al relations he was zealous, kind 
He knew of no use for mo- 
ney but as it was subservient to charity, hospitality, and the sei 


In all his domestic and soci 





generous, liberal, and affectionate 


ences. But what was most conspicuous in his character, was his 
calm constancy, his industry, and that indefatigable patience 
and perseverance, which always enabled him to overcome 
difficulues 

“He was decidedly a republican. The determination which 
he often avowed, that he would never accept an office, is an evi- 
dence of that disinterestedness of his politics; but his zeal for 
his opinions or party, did not extinguish his kindness for the 
merits of his opponents. Society will long remember and regret 
him; but he will be most lamented by those by whom he was 


| best known.” { 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


} sede et ec ncaie 
A TRUE STORY. 

** Down on your knees, and thank heaven, 

Pasting, for a good man's love.” 

THERE was a great excitement in the little town of Chassela. 
| A stranger, and a distinguished one, was momentarily expected 
by its curious and gossiping inhabitants. About a month pre- 
vious, a courier had arrived with letters of mysterious import, to 
the chief magistrate himself; for, no sooner had the worthy dig- 
nitary carefully perused them, than forthwith a great increase of 
business was perceived by the different tradesmen of Chassela. 
All the masons and carpenters of the town were fm requisition 
to repair and alter its ancient but noble chateau. The silk mercers 
disposed of more damask tapestry in one half hour than they had 
sold in all their lives before. Then horses were bought, grooms 
were hired, cooks, laundry-maids, dairy-women, domestics fos 
various departments; in short, such a house and household were 
in readiness, as no prince would have disdained to cal! his own 
, And all these preparations were going on, under the eye and by 
the especial direction of the chief magistrate; yet no one knew 
for whom or for what they were making. At length curiosity 
overcame even the German phlegm of the inhabitants of Chassela, 
and its first appearance was of course among the fairer and the 
gentler sex. Many and ingenious were the efforts of the worthy 
matrons and the blooming damsels to get at the bottom of the 
secret. But never was man more impenetrable than the chief 
magistrate. He hated talking, and he loved smoking; so he lis- 
tened with the utmost gravity to all their questions and supposi- 
tions, turning his great gray eyes with a vacant stare from one 
to the other, and when they had finished, he puffed away and was 
silent. Nothing could be made of him: he was alike insensible 
to smiles and frowns; and no one was the wiser for him The 
record does say that such would not have been the case had 
the good man been married; but, alas' he was a bachelor, and 
knew nothing of that blissful and confiding state, which unveils 
to all the world a man’s most secret thoughts and actions. Think 
notthat allthis while rumor was as silent as the chief magistrate 
Various were the reports that circulated concerning the expected 
stranger; but the one most current was, that he was either a 
bashaw with three tails, or the grand turk himself, who meant to 
reside among them incog. This supposition was deduced from 
the fact, that all the furniture of the chateau was constructed in 
the true oriental style. There were rose-colored draperies and 
resplendent mirrors; there were couches and divans, and long 
low, luxurious cushions; and not so much as a christian-like 
chair or table was allowed to enter the mansion. At length, how- 
ever, when inquiry was exhausted, and curiosity had paled the 
roses of many a young cheek, and doubled the wrinkles of many 
an older one, the worthy chief magistrate thought proper to un- 
bend from his dignified silence. Calling, therefore, a meeting of 
the principal men of the town, he proceeded to inform them that 
it had pleased her most christian majesty, Maria Theresa, em- 

press of Austria and queen of Hungary, to bestow the goverr 
ment of her pious district of Chassela and its dependent towns, 
left vacant by the death of their late respected governor, upon 
Beglar-beg, a noble Turk, lately converted tochristianity through 
means of the prayers and presents of their gracious queen, than 
whom no princess in christendom ever saved from perdition a 
greater number of souls. The news flew like wild-fire, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour not an inhabitant of the town 
from the tattling barber to the lofty prioress of the convent, were 
left in ignorance. It needs not to my story that I should describe 
the various and extensive preparations that were made for receiv- 
ing, with due honors, their new governor; nor need I more than 
hint at the airy fabrics and bright visions his expected arrival! 
conjured up; the ambitious schemes of the men, or the tender 
ones of the women. 

The wished-for moment had at length arrived. The governor 
and his suite entered the town, amid the acclamations and ap- 
plauses of the populace; and, having duly gone through the cere- 
mony of instalment, he proceeded to his chaleau, to repose after 
his unwonted fatigues. There were entertainments given, such 
1s the good little town had not witnessed for many aday. A 
governor, a converted Turk and a bachelor, was no small object 
in the view of the prudent dames of Chassela; and Beglar-Beg 
was /fféled through the whole catalogue of fétes, rural breakfasts 
pie-nics, soirees, &c., until it seemed clearly evident that his heart 
was quite as impracticable as the chief magistrate’s Indeed, the 
first glance at Be giar Beg would have convinced the care less ob- 
server he was no target at which to dart love's arrows. His size 
was almost gigantic—lank and lean, with a most cadaverous 
countenance, if you except his nose, the color of which was won- 
derful to gaze upon, and stood far out into the air, casting into 
deep shadow the almost unvaried plain of the rest of his visage 
Sternly, too, did his little gray eyes twinkle from beneath his 
rrizzied eyebrows; which looked, as indeed did the few and 
straggling locks which ornamented his cranium, as if scorched 
and seared by the near proximity of his volcanic nose. His usual 


dress was most aptly chosen to render his form conspicuous A 





small, richly laced cocked hat, surmounted his head; his body- 
coat, of pepper-and-salt colored cloth, did not reach to his knees 
by half a foot, and was adorned with a profusion of large gold 
buttons; a flame-colored velvet waistcoast and breeches; and a 
short rapier, completed his martial attire, and dazzled the eyes of 
beholders. In renouncing the errors of Mahomet, Beglar-Beg 
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had not deemed it necessary to change materially his deportment. |; will lose in the estimation of sentimentalists, whose code is, that to his stubborn and grizzled locks, and his exertions were crown 


He was grave and taciturn to an extreme; and, though a most | love and reason cannot exist together. But bitter was the sacri 
ardent admirer of beauty in general, it seemed utterly impossible | fice that she made to her sense of right, and bitterly did she feel 
to fix to one, and one only, his attentions. But, notwithstanding it; still she never swerved from her resolution, and the lovers 


this outward appearance, a kind and tender heart had Beglar-Beg, , parted with no brighter prospects than those the fairy visions of 


as the event will prove. Near his chateau there dwelt a widow hope ever yield to the young heart. It was now necessary that 
lady, of ancient family and great fortune. Her house was the _ Josephine should choose a residence suited to her altered fortunes 
resort of all the fashion and gentility of the place, drawn thither and she selected the convent of the town, as the most eligible in 
notalone by the splendor of her entertainments, for the charms of all respects. She had always been a kind friend to the sisters, 
her young and lovely niece were in themselves a sufficient attrac- _ and the prioress loved her with the affection of a mother. Thus 
tion. Josephine de Leffencourt was decidedly the greatest belle . it was with unaflected good-will that she received her as an in- 
in Chassela. She was beautiful, witty, and accomplished; and mate. Poor Josephine soon began to feel the fickleness of world 

so gentle and modest withal, that though all the youths were at ly friendship; few, comparatively, were the frends who sull 
her feet, all the maidens were her friends. Besides, added to her. smiled kindly on her. The impoverished pensioner of a convent 
personal charms were many solid advantages; she was deemed seemed so very different a being from the lovely heiress of Ma 

the heiress to the chief part of her aunt's large estate. It may dame de Leffencourt, that ofttimes was she tempted to doubt her 
easily be supposed that Madame de Leffencourt was not back- own identity. But there was one who now, fer the first ume, aj 
ward in contributing her share towards the governor's recepuon. peared conscious of her existence. She had frequently met with 
Every pleasure that hospitality could devise and wealth execute, Beglar-Beg before the death of her aunt; but, absorbed as sh 

were to be found beneath her roof; and, as if to add tothe gene- then was, iv her short dream of happiness, she thought of hin 
ral festivities, a regiment of soldiers, in the service of Austria, but while he was present, and he had past completely from her 
took up their quarters at a short distance from the town, the offi-. mind amid the trying scenes that ensued You may, then, con 

cers of which were no small addition to the society of Chassela. jecture her surprise, when one morning the portress admitted the 
Where is a handsome young officer unwelcome ? Among their gaunt figure of the governor into the litte parlor of the convent 
number was a young Irishman; a fine, frank fellow, of most I think I have already shown that Beglar-Beg was no very pretty 
gentlemanly manners and address; and with that exquisite mix- fellow, fitted to flirt a lady’s fan, or whisper soft nothings im her 
ture of vivacity and sensibility, humor and pathos, which is the ear; but his manner was benevolent, and his offers of kindness 
distinguishing trait of the scions of the green isle. Self-exiled, sincere, and Josephine felt grateful for any evidences of friend 
from his ill-fated country, where he had witnessed the wreck of his ship; she therefore exerted herself to entertain her visitor, as 
family and fortunes, he devoted to the service of other lands those some return for his good intentions—and well did she please him 
energies and powers which he would most wiliingly have turned foreach succeeding sun brought with it the worthy old gentle 

against the oppressors of his own Sull, though he had had his man. His age and station ensured him a good reception at the 
days of sorrow, Maurice Curry, naturally light-hearted, and with convent, and Josephine soon became quite accustomed to his visits 
a conscience calm and tranquil, enjoyed the gaiety, and soon be- Indeed they afforded her some degree of pleasure, for Beglar-Beg 
came the favorite in all circles. He sung the best song, he told) had been a great traveler in his day; he was, moreover, a man ot 
the best story, he waltzed divinely ; in every thing he excelled. education, and could well describe the stronge and varied scen 

Then his frank and social temper endeared him tohis comrades; he had passed through. Each day, too, she reecived from him 
the aged delighted to listen to his cheerful conversation; and his some token of kindness; fruits and flowers and music and books 


t t 


merry laugh and pleasant voice was hailed by the young as the were all sent to enliven the solitude of her retreat. Josephine 


signal for general joy. Is it strange that Josephine should might, perhaps, have felt some ruple in receiving these atten 


it i 
quickly have perceived his merit, or that he should have thought tions from one almost a stranger, but Beglar-Beg was old enough 
her “ fair, most passing fair? It beseemeth not with my to be her father; besides, with the exception of the prioress, he 
gravity to talk much of love; and, truth to tell, | could not, if 1 was now her only friend, and had sought her out in her hour of 
would, describe in its progressive changes from tender looks to bitterness to soothe and alleviate it, and hers Was not the heart 


still more tender words, from the first expressions of simple ad- that could forget or be ungratefu 
I I 


miration to the warm outpourings of ards ntlove—/a belle passion Some months had now passed since the departure ¢ f Maurice 
it is not my fi rte, and I refer ali my readers who are curious on Curry and Josephine looked in vain for letters or intelligence 
the subject, to the Bulwer novels, or the poems of L E.L uffies from him She had repeates y written, but stull no answer ever 


it that they loved Every thing seemed to favor their attachment reached her, to tell her of his welfare or to renew | protestations 
their sky was fair and serene, and they saw nota cloud todim of jove: and at last the fear that she was indeed forgotten flashed 
their happiness Sut, alas! fate was at work to make good upon her mind. She was net naturally suspicious, but the con 
Shakspeare’s oft-quoted assertion. The colonel of the regiment duct of het quondam friends had taught her experience ; and 
had singled out the lovely Josephine for his own prize, and it was though she admitted the idea sadly and slowly, she could not shut 





with feelings of rage and mortified vanity that he beheld her pre- fer eyes to the fact, that his conduct was cruel in the extreme to 
fer his subordinate in rank to himself. In this odious mood he oye who had sacrificed so much for his love Devotedly leed 
determined to mar their happiness, and profit by their sorrow. had she loved, and it was with the bitterest angu ut she behe 
Accordingly he commenced his operations by undermining his fer sweet dream dissolve She telt that nothing she had knev 
rival in the estimation of Madame de Leflencourt. He endeavor- of sorrow equalled this, and for a while she almost sunk beneath 
ed to prove that he was an impostor, of obscure and mean extrac it; but with all her gentleness was mingled a spirit of pride 
tion; and he scrupled not to confirm his assertions by the basest which enabled her to bear up against this severe t und to re 
falsehoods. He had good materials to work upon, for the dames gain, if not her former vivacity, her a tomed composure. At 


of that land and day were not as willing as my own fair country- this juncture of affairs she was one morning surprised by a fort 








women to receive strangers upon trust; and | question if even the declaration of attachment, with the offer of his hand and h t 
sounding utles of lord or duke would have dazzled their reason. fyom Beglar-Beg. He pleaded his cause with a warmth and ard 
Moreover, Madame de Leffencourt’s only intense feeling (in pride quite une xpected f om one of h enerally phlegmatic temp 
f birth) was roused, every atom of 1, by the colonel’s mforma oans He told her-of his love for her from the first venom Pa 
uuion; she allowed the dignified ec r temper to be beheld her. of his hopelessne f success While she wa r 
entirely deranged in plain terms, she an outraveou ed by her young admirer rnd f the entire dependence of | 
sassion ; forbade Maurice the house, commanded her niece to for happ ness upon her answer What will my fair and romant 
get him, and to be more certain of her obedience she desired her reader sav. when I tell her that Josephine inot refuse Be ' 
to think of the colonel. How easy it seems to frigid age to break Beg: nay, that he was positively epte Metl s I sce the 
the rosy fetters of the little god; but, alas! his votaries know too contemptuous smile curl her y lip, as she exelan W hat 
well that th a heroine But pause i t Vv 
Me, r ond aay ee lady perhaps you might have done the J ep «e had 
And so did poor Josephine truly think he felt that she could passed thre igh a seve li A } ‘ 
ver torget her chosen one and 1s to thinking of his rival, «he ing was rudely i u ' “A t { 
»ked upon him with detestation, as th iuse of ; her sorrow er ar ry } ts Was Veiled hopes f ul 
She was firm and decided in her rejection of him, and persisted future were b ‘ y the f sof Maurice > 
lishelreving his reports. This obstinacy exasperated her aunt »more of | ri 1, but wl or ! 
and in the height of her displeasure she destroved the memorar mn fu } } we , of 
dun Which she had made provision fi Josepl e 7 ry tue Bb B il ! ? va 
! n t n s came Ss irst a vessel of ul ter nef ‘ rT ! 
heart. and deat spared not its wietir 11 met to repair her tor ‘ by I mit r iwus ne 
rash resolv: No will was found. and nearer and more » werf return selfishly to wither his hope ' ¢ e of 
relatives, with whom in life she had been at variance, stept iz fe miserable N the th He wast ’ 
and took possession of the property, tothe exclusion of her orphar nb gy that t r ‘ let 
were I rown her sorrows, the regiment in which her ver fe to his happine Phe re t : 
Served receiy tant orders to depart upon a distantexpedition rccepted his wilh gr ’ ’ t $ 
It was now that J sepl ne showed her superior character She gude wife to | 
resisted with firmness his ardent entreaties immediately to be A proud and bright day was u for B B J 
come his wife. She loved him with tenderness. but not selfishly became his bride before the aitar of Uv j ‘ St. Mai 
she knew that they were now too poor to marry. It wasin vain’ He wore on th 2s10 entire new 1 favorite hue 
1e assured her that misfortune but strengthened his affection. substituting, however, for the pepper-a ored coat one of 
She believed him, but would not entail upon him the countless snowy whiteness, decorated with the various i nia of his civil 


trials of a married life, with poverty as an 1ccompaniment. My and military rank. The friseur of the town had been for hours 


young readers will think this heresy; and I fear that Josephine. anxiously employed in endeavoring to give an undulating wave 


ed with some degree of success. His countenance was decked 
with unwonted smiles; and, take him all in all, he looked as well 
as a man of seventy-five, with a very red nose, canlook. Lady 
Beglar-Beg was all that Josephine de Leffencourt had promised 
At the head of a splendid establishment, with boundless weaitt 
at her command, the dictates of her generous heart were always 
obeyed, and right faithfully did she perform her marriage vows 
Oh! Beglar-Beg was a man to be envied. His beautiful bride 
was ever near him, devoting her time and attainments to amusing 
and rendering him happy. She accommodated her tastes to his 
she partook in no amusement in which he was notasharer. Was 


he ill? her fairy form fluted around his apartment, administering 
relief, and cheering his spirits. She sung for him, she read for 
hin » short, his comfort seemed the only motive of her life. It 
was too much for Beglar-Beg. He had been fow so many years 


1ione ands tary bachelor, with few to love and none to love 
him, that this iden overflow of tenderness was as fatal to him 
is the change from water-gruel diet to the fare of an alderman 
would be to a convalescent. He was thrown into a violent fever 
his heart became discased nd the exertions of the most skilful 





ans we of no avay Unromitting and untiring were the 

ms of his lovely wif Nicht and day she was near his 
lleviating his sufferings and smoothing the thorny pas 

sage to the tor nd he breathed his iast sich mm calling dowr 
bless his oved Ji sephune Alas' lke the guests at the 


tvrant’s banquet, he was crushed beneath the weight of roses, and 


o use a homely phrase) literally killed by kindness. Josephine 


was greatly shocked and afflicted by the death of the good old 
man. Notonly had he been to her the best of friends, but her 
services to him had oceupred her mind, and prevented her from 
dwell her own rrows, and now that her occupation was 
rone, these reeurred to her tn tull toree She could not conquer 
her affection for Maurice Curry, and he was undeserving of 1 
Thus her time was div i between regretting the death of Beg 
lar-Beg. and lamenting the unworthiness of her lover. One day 


in the commencement of the second year of her widowhood, a 


letter was brought her, directed to Mademoiselle de Leffencourt. 
She anes the writ twas his! twas his! There could 
e no mistak The se too twas one she had herself given' 
I must leave y to imagine the feelings which agitated her as 
she broke that sea widen gushof affection, unrestrained by 


the doubts which had so long enchamed ut. She had none now; his 


tter was before her he would explain all and he did explain 
ll. He had gone with his regiment to a distant land, and he had 
ver heard from Josephine; often had he written, ull despair 
enforced silence. Then, too, came doubts and misgivings, till at 


last all his fears were confirmed ; for his colonel, with a malicious 


oy, informed him that Josephine was married Life was now 


a burthento him; and, u tent ot sorrow, he plunged into all 
Kinds of danger but the death he so reckle ly sought had al 
ways evaded hu At length ut was his fortune to save the hfe 
if a common se er. TJ fellow was a creature of the colonel’s, 
ind in the first en ons of his gratitude he « ed to him h 

master’s machinations, from his first detraction of himto Madame 


Leffencourt to the intercepting of all their letters since that 


we This information made him distrust the st report, anda 
malifortune having ta to him, by the death of a distant rela 
tive, t threw up his comimissi nd had come, never again to 
eave her, if her heart w till his ow He was within a few 
} ourneyv of Ch cla areel speapeatoe y awaited the return 
oft } moe ‘ rere he entered it) tor af rrow were indecd his 

i i nev review tl er ol tormer poy 

Short t ‘ j ne mv n net account of all 
hut wit ‘ , hh ! are wing cheek 
nw aw te ! \ 

I { n ' iy hitinto the 
wit v f ! " t. Rare and sweet flowers were 
, ' ‘ , “ breathing around 
pert nd frest hv his from ar ng room were 

th hie en ro ‘ r ' [lo wainsecoat 
the ch ‘ ola ot rich damask 
re ned the be tif J pine ok ’ r than cver as the 

" het fe il he t fore hye ri hed the dark rnglets 

‘ 4 her wy h She wa n momentary expectation 
¢} cot ' ! ook from the window, to try 
nd a ern t t r now Ww ‘ he bend her head, to lie 

Sue I , . ‘ ' his voies His form 

tant sl ped to his boson 


" mut 
1 a { « 
1 

! rt ’ ° 
A - Ww Demy ' Ware fal pa nea 
+} ‘ ' vered with dirt and with 

rat iter t tis ¥ beyond the smell of the 

it t yot t mi ‘ r as honor wot cor 
\ eth themselwve none ever went so 
j 1 oft rof sim those that have been 
ted by } ! t ' It is no wonder, then, that learn- 

! has been 80 litlle advanced nee it grew to be mereenary 


progress of it has been fettered by the cares of the world, 


nd disturbed by the de es of bemg rich, and the fears of be ing 


poor; from which the ancient philosophers, the brahmins of In 
dia, the Chaldean mag, the Egyptian priests, were disentangled 
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LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER TWENTY TWO. 
aol Chalons, on the Saone 

I pave broken my route to stop at this pretty town, and take 
the steamboat which goes down the Saone to Lyons to-morrow 
morning. I have traveled two days and nights ; but an excellent 
dinner and a quickened imagination indispose me for sleep, and, 
for want of better amusement in a strange city at night, I will 
pass away an hour in transcribing the hurried notes I have made 
at the stopping-places. 

I chose, by advice, the part of the diligence called the banquette 
—a covered seat over the front of the carriage, commanding all 
the view, and free from the dust of the lower apartments. The 
conducteur had the opposite corner, and a very ordinary-looking 
man sat between us; the seat holding three very comfortably. A 
lady and two gentlemen occupied the coupe; a dragoon and his 
family, going to join his regiment, filled the rotonde ; and in the 
interior was a motley collection, whom I scarce saw after starting; 
the occupants of the different parts of a diligence having no more 
association, even in a week's travel, than people living in an ad- 
joining house in the eity 

We rolled out of Paris by the faubourg St. Antoine, and at the 
end of the first post passed the first object that interested me—: 
small brick pavilion, built by Henri Quatre for the be autiful Ga 


It stands on a dull, level plain, not far from the 


briella d’Estrees 
banks of the river; and nothing but the fact that it was onee oc 
cupied by the woman who most enslaved the heart of the most 
chivalrous and fickle of the French monarchs, would call your 
attention to it for a moment 

For the twenty or thirty miles which we traveled by daylight 
I saw nothing particularly curious or beautiful The euide-book 
is very diffuse upon the chateaux and villages on the road, but l 
saw nothing execs | t ve ry ordinary country houses, and the same 
succession of small and dirty villages, steeped to the very chim 
neys in poverty. If ever IT return to America, I shall make a 
journey to the west, for the pure refreshment of seeing industry 
and thrift 
Every thing that is near the large tow 


I am sick to the heart of pauperism and misery 


! 


in France is either 


splendid or disgusting There is no medium in condition 
nothing that looks like content—none of that class we define in 
our country as the respectable 

but bright, and the night 


As we got further into the interior, the towns began to 


The moon was a little in the wane 
lovely. 
look more picturesque and antique ; and, with the softening touel 


f the moonlicht, and the absence of bewears, the old low-browed 


buildings and half-ruined churches assumed the be uty they wear 


in deseription. [slept on the road, but the echo of the whe 


entering a pogt-town woke me always; and T rarely have felt the 
pieturesque more Keenly than at the udden wakings from 
dreams, perhaps, of familiar things, finding myself opposite some 


shadowy relic of another ave; asif it were by magical trar porta 
tion, from the fireside to some place of which | had heard or read 
the history 

IT awoke as we drove into Sens at broad daylight. We were just 
which Tran back t 


passing a glorious old pile of a cathedral 


see While the diligence stopped to change horses. tis of pointed 
architecture, black with age, and crusted with mo It was to 
this town that Thoma 
ence with Henry the Second 
dedicated to his memory 


ereditof leaving thi: 


t Becket retired in disgrace at his differ 


There is achapel in the eathedr 
The French certainly should have the 
alone This old pul stands if the tow1 
in which it is built had been desolate for centuries: not a 
it, not a bird unnested, notaf 
All looks as if no humar 


almost as if no human eye had looked 


the old sculptures chiselle 
of the 


hand had been near it 





thering moss pulled away 


upon it. In America they would paint such an old church white 


or red, shove down the pillars, and put up pew 
for fireboards, and cover the tesselated pavement with new san 


or a home-made carpet 


As we passer under a very ancient gate, crowning the old Ro 
man ramparts of the town, a door opened and a baker, in white 
cap and apron, thrust out his head to see us pass His oven wa 
blazing bright, and he had just taken out a bateh of hot bread 
which was smoking on the table: and what with the ehill of the 
morning air and having fasted for some fourteen hour I qu te 
envied him his vocation. The diliwence. however pushed on 


most mercilessly till twelve o'clock, the Freneh never dream 


of eating before their late «e i i midday meal way 
When we did get it, if Was a dinner in every respect meats of 


all kinds, wine, and dessert, cert ya lid and various a 
any of the American breakfasts, at wl h travelers la h ’ 
universally 

Auxerre is a pretty town, on a swe bank of the river 
Yonne; and Thad admired it as one of the most impr ok 
ing Villages of France It was not till L had breakfasted there 


and traveled a league or two towards Chalons, that I di 
covered by the guide-book it was the ancrent<« ypital of Auxerrots 
a famous town in the time of Julius Casar, and had the honor ot 
at different times by Attila, the Saracens, th 
Normans, and the Calvinists, vest 
still be seen.” 


fove gras, and an omeletic soufi 


being ravaged 
ves of whose devastations may 
If I had not eaten of a positively modern 

ata nice little hotel, with a mis 


wess in @ cap and a coguettish French apron, | should forgive | 


myself less easily for not having detected antiquity in the atmos- 
phere. One imagines more readily than he realizes the charm 
of mere age without beauty 

We were now in the province of Burgundy, and to say nothing 
of the historical recollections, the vineyards were all about us 
that delighted the palates of the world. One does not dine at the 
Trois Freres, in the Palais Royal, without contracting a tender- 
ness for the very name of Burgundy. I regretted that I was not 
there in the season of the grape. ‘The vines were only just bud- 
ding, and the paysans, men and women, were scattered over the 
vineyards, loosening the earth about the roots, and driving stakes 


to support the young shoots. At Saint Bris I found the country 


' so love ly, that I left the diligence at the post-house, and walked 


on to mount a long succession of hills on foot. The road-sides 
were quite blue with the violets growing thickly among the grass, 
und the air was filled with perfume. I soon got out of sight of 
the heavy vehicle, and made use of my leisure to enter the vine- 
yards and talk to the people at their work I found ane oldman, 
with all his family about him; the little ones with long baskets 
on their backs, bringing manure, and one or two grown-up boys 
and girls raking up the earth with the unhandy hoe of the coun- 
try, and setting it firmly around the roots with their wooden 
shoes. It was a pretty group, and I was very much amused with 
The old man asked my country, and set down 


his hoe in astonishment when I told him I was an American. 


their simplicity 


He wondered I was not more burnt, living in such a hot country, 
sy ke 


from his civilities when | bade him “ 


and uske dl me W h it lang age Wwe l ( ould scares get away 


good day No polite ness 
could have been more elegant than the manner and expressions 
of this old peasant, and certainly nothing could bave appeared 
I kept on up the hill till I reached a very 
high point, passing on my way atroop of Italians, going to Paris 


sincerer or kindet 


with their organs and shows—a set of as ragged specimens of 
A lovely scene lay 


The valley, on one side 


the picturesque as l ever saw in a picture 
before me when I turned to look back 
F 


It slopes 


of which les St. Bris, is as round as a bowl, with an edze « 


mountain-tops absolutely even all round the horizon 


down from every side to the centre, as if it had been measured 
and hollowed by art; and there is not a fence to be seen from one 


ide to the other, and seareely a tree, but one creen and almost 


unbroken carpet of verdure, swelling up in broad green slopes to 


the top and realizing with a slight difference, the similitude of 





Madame ce ent of the eof eternal green meadow 
wid eternal Liue sky St Is dful of stone build 
ings around an old church—yust uch a thu a painter would 
throw into a pieture—and the different colored grain, and here 
ind there a ploughed pateh of rich yellow earth, and the road 
ossing the hollow from hill to hill ike a white band; and then 
for the life of the scene, the group of Italians, the eumbrous dili 

nee, and the peasants, in their broad straw hats ttered over 
the held it was something quite beyond my usual experience 
f scenery and aceident. | had rarely before found so much in 


one view to delight me 


After looking a while I mounted again, and stood on the very 
top of the hill; and, to my surprise, there on the other side lay 


ust such another valley, with just sucha v ein its bosom, and 
the single improvement of a rive the Yonne stealing through 


rest of the valley al 


it, With its ribbon-like stream; but 


most exactly as | have described the other. I crossed a vinevard 


to geta View to the there lay adeep hol 


south-ea and once more 


ow valley before me, formed like the othertwo, with Ms little ham 


et and its vineyards and mounta f there had been three 


with their edges to hing like three bowls, and 


enthem. It 
] 
i 


kes in the hi 


t 
he terrace 


on which I stood was the platform betw 





tmost singular ountry, really, and as beautifu 
s itis singular. | Heys n nt ten miles act 
mi if the dukes of { 1 tu rode ever to S 
By I can conceive that then kedom never emed larger t 
hem than when crossing tl triple apex « hland 

At Sauliceu we left the t l route, and « ed over toChaeny 
Between these two places lay a spot w h, outof my own coun 


trv, LT should choose, before all other forar 





As it was off the route, tl u our ve me not even the 
name, and | have discovered nothing but that the little hamlet i 

ed R lt i nest of w ery, amimic valley 
hut in by high ove crags, with tl ruins of a battl 
mented lL noble old cast standin 1 rock in the centre 
with the v e ot n nh read stone cot es at its very t 
Your ht stand on the towers of the run nd toss a | t 
to almost every cl ey int \ P The strov r ne 
wers are st pert " the turret | oles ai 

Ww ire still there l rank green Vv have overrun t 
whole mass every whet ind notl butt so ty 
with which it was | have kept it t { 
for il evidently one of the « st castics Bu may I never 
saw bb Di Vv thi even in ay ture. wi rrena zed perf thy 
my idea of feudal posits Here lived the lord of the dé i 
i hundred feet in the au ky castle, right over the heads 
of his retainers, with the power to ¢ in every soul that erved 
himata minutes warning, and witha singel istof his trumpet 
I do not believe a stone has been displaced in the v wre { ' 


for 
vundred vears. The whole thing was redolentof antiquity. We 
wound out of the place by a sharp narrow ss, and there, within 
1 mile of this old and deserted fortress, lay the broad plains of 


Beaune and Chagny—one of the most fertile 


of France 


d luxurious parts 


I was charmed altogether. How many things | have 


seen this side the water that | have made an involuntary vow in 
my heart to visit again, and at more leisure, before I die! 

From Chagny it was but one post to Chalons, and here 1 am 
in apretty, busy town, with broad beautiful quays, where I have 
promenaded till dark, observing this out-of-doors people; and 
now, having written a long letter for a sleepy man, 1 will get to 
bed, and redeem some of my two night's wakefulness. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Poems, by Miss HU. F. Gould. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Litde and Wilkins. 
1832. pp. 174. smo 
Here is an unpretending volume, containing, in not quite two 
hundred pages, a great deal of true poetry. 
It is the singular merit of the authoress, that her muse stoops 
to small thing 
ordinary occasions and familiar subjects 





She deigns, or rather dares, to feel inspired by 
Poetry with her is not 
known to the few, and hid from the 
many ; to be sought in by-places, and reserved for a choice hour, 


a plant of curious growth; 
as a matter of wonderment and luxury. It is, on the contrary, 
an every-day enjoyment; a common blessing; as universal as 
the green of nature, spreading over all things a generous ver- 
dure, of which the eye never tires, and refreshing every heart 
ladness anJ fertility. A glance at her book 

that she has not fone out of her way in 
With power to reach what is high, she over- 
looks nothing. because it is humble. 


with images of ¢ 
suffices to convinces 
search of topics 

The lowly lay rises with 
Whatever attracts in her book 


rests upon no remote and marvellous passages im history, nor 


her into dignity and wisdom 
unusual aspects in nature Her theme is the simple and the ob- 
vious. She delights to dwell upon common thing and, in our 
judgement, she succeeds in fixing upon them the charm of uncom- 
mon interest 

We have said that Miss Gould does not explore unfrequented 
Neither does she compass sea and 


As the choice of 


her topics is easy, so her treatment of them is natural 


tracts in search of subjects 


land to make the best of what occurs to her 
She does 


not rack the mind of the reader by vague and laborious conceits 


His expectation is not kept onthe gape by the vepory semblance 
I I J i d 


of thoughts: and tantalized by their ever receding phante ms 
dut he is invited toa true repast, neara quiet, yet clear fountain 
and served with simple fruits, which both cheer and strengthe: 
him 

Another rare merit of this lady is, that she never hunts down 
and pursues to “the death i favorite idea. She remembers 
what too many forget, that the reader is flattered with having 
some things left to his own intelligences S} upp es him px 

| 


eaves a porwor 





of her meaning unsaid ot unsugcested Her poems ire 


ort, almost withoutexception, The impressions left upon the 


reader are favorable to her, and valuable to himself, because they 


are so frequently his inferences, instead of his recollections 





But we love best to remember, and wish 1 


of her strain Poetry with het what poetry should be 





praise toGod! The wholesome influences of heaths, and skic 


and waters; the fragrance and gladness of trees and flowers 


the majestic strength of the h the enin sounds of the sea 
and the silent elog rence of the sta omimn u hon we Whi! 
he ascribes to heaven. The true poet cannot walk forth, an 
let the winds breathe and the sun shine upon him, and repress 
the exultation of his gratitude. The heart will unburden itself 
in the sigh, worship in the uplifted eye, or humble itself in tl 
falling tear. Wherever he turns, fresh motives impel him t 
iknowledement. His very senses become ministers to his 4 
votion; until he feels proud even of the dust beneath his feet 
‘ts his mind from himself to God 


which lifts | 


The delicacy of the female in ition, and the felicity of th 





female pen, are e uous, in the ease of Miss Gould’s trans 
tions f 1. to that \ to mortal sight 
Th is notan abrupt and startling digres 

n fre | It i n to the scenes 
which the reader h dy contemplated w pleasure at a 





Ss meditati 








the write ent nts, | own heart grows hot within him 
ind he « eives himself, for thet to | mmuning with his 
secret boson his own lar t 
We have said that MissG 1 is fond of conversing with fami 
liar ! 1 humble ol t Bb tl h outwardly her 
ire fixed upon t earth, yet var omn ing with 
wardly. Her eye the fervor, without the frenzy 
of th oet's inspiration From t vale of life she rises with 
t thor t tv Vv tet ! ofl iveniyv contemp 
t leav visible in her flight the ascending track from this to 
t ter world 
In our niration of } her qt ties, We must not overloc 
the delicate ra ry ands y wit which constitute so plea 
nt a I in her | s Ti thor « asionauy f 
eves | sel s moode with hes of innocent and fre 
m that att I by wir realliv f ! ( I n These li 
sallies are perfect in their way, and inimitable, at least by the 
rougher sex. They fr quently teach lessons far more effectual 
than those of schooled philosophy I comparison with then 
wisdom loses discountenanced and like folly shows They do 


not exhibit an impetuous dash at vivacity, or an unre lenting pur- 
pose to be facetious, No “ elephantine”’ gambols are played off 


to excite laughter; but we find a smile unconsciously wreathing 
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itself about the cheek, at her unaffected playfulness and quiet || would be taken up first at ahazard. Now here are two volumes, 
humor. very humorously and graphically written, presenting sketches of 
But it is high time that Miss Gould should speak for herself. | character, drawn delightfully, full of wit and sentiment and 
We select a little piece on “ the Frost,” as anagreeablespecimen ¢ruth, and we hear very little of them. We assure the public 
of her pleasantry they deserve to be bought and read and praised. They are, with- 
The frost looked forth one still, clear night, | out exaggeration, excellent. They might have bean here and 

And —— aa ap het: ps tog —_—” | there cut down, and given in a smaller space; but, on the whole 

| they will be received abroad, we doubt not, much better than they 





eval 
In silence I'll take my way. 
1 will not go on like that blustering train, PER A aa X ianaed _ fe : ; ‘ 7 
The wind aad the enow, the hail and the rain, | have been here among us, although we are ashame d to say so I leré 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, | is a chapter, in confirmation of our eulogies. There will be found 
> as busy as tl "” { : 
Gut PH bens busy as they a quiet lurking humor in several passages, closely resembling 
Washington Irving. The husband, nodding his head, “ as if he 
comprehended the airs’ —the description of the country boy’s face 
“fullof freckles and de viltry "and of his hat—the nurse's “ sooth 


ing recitative,”’ and “ approve d lullabies over the children, which 


Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he drest 
In diamond beads—and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin far and near, 


Where a rock could rear its head 





were apt to be chanted sometimes “in an angry and shrill key 
i { and the portrait of Mrs. Wrinkle rustling so aristocratically 
¢ went to the windows of those who slept, = . ’ a & . P , } he ’ 
nail eae cocks waa, Ube wihier, crush: especially on a Sunday,” are very much in the style of the 
breathed, wherever he stepped, Sketch Book, though no imitation 
tot the morn were seen BF 

things ; there were flowers and trees; . 
bevies of birds and swarms of be 

ties with temples and towers; and these 
{in silver sheen! 





* Whilst Frank Meriwether amuses himself with his quidd 
ties, and floats through life upon the current of his humor, his 
dame, my excellent cousin Lucretia, takes charge of the house 
hold affairs, as one who has a re putation to stake upon her ad 
ministration. She has made it: 





But he did one thing that was hardly fair, 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there . 
yu riect science, and great is her 


























That all ha tten for him to prepare, . 
* Now, just to them a-thinking fame inthe disp nsation thereof! | 
+ this basket of : it,”’ said he “ They who have visited Swallow Barn will long remember 
“This bloat er PI burst in three . . 
andt " a ~ ney! oats hon ty » ane the morning stir, of which the murmurs arose even untothe chan 
Shall ‘telick " to tell them I'm drinking!” bers, and fell upon the ears of the sleepers; the dry-rubbing of 
° oors j ro } ‘ nt he ere ‘ ‘ 
The “ Address to the Automaton Che ss play« r,” and the “ Siller flo ‘i ‘oe ores om yer gof the same, until they were lik 
> . . , %. y and the grinding of cof ! s ind the ¢g “rot du 
Pen,” in imitation of the Scottish, are of the same class. We en ee creat ¢ kK 
ke th . , ' aes chickens, and turkeys; and all the multitudinous concert of homely 
take . ses from the lat o show ‘ ‘ 3 at- , ‘ ; 
ike three ver from the latter, to show how much she has at-  counds. And then. her breakfast I not wish to be counts 
tained of the Doric sweetness and humor peculiar to the land of extravagant, but a small! regiment might march in upon her wit! 
> 
Burns. out disappointment md Lb we ad put ther 1 exe ‘ ! 
I tell ye what! twixt frien’ an’ frien’, Variety against any thing that ever was served 1 
I dinna like the siller per ‘ bel . e : 
reover ings go ( 7 0 } ‘ th the 
A inparmpeetioencgnd. seem Ie Mor ver, al thing: go lik k-work. She ris¢ with 
1 f enough. I'll gie it tand infuses an early vigor into the whole household A vet 
I t pert —ilka part she is a thin woman to look upon. a a teeble witl “ 
' 
I vi's re art, complexion, and a pair of animated black eyes, that impart 
Ther we a parti eart > ! 
On vin wi’ it tion of fire to a countenance otherwise cle re trom tl pat 
worn across it, in the frequent t lofa vet ntry " I 
Twadna the w rnth t , . . i 
4 ; aan ae aia? a - iithough her life has been somewhat saddened by such + 
4 1 a0 vuld, an ms. mv ¢ isin is too spirited a w inte V i t t 
! t terment est rapeut ilin her eo titut ma ler } { 
iy lin’ nib } * 
i . full match for any reasonable tertian in the w l I 
gang sa ss an’ sae g 
A > toons ke a ' have sometimes thought that she took more pride in her 
i“ ® a 
Just w they’re i’ the fermer eraft than becomes a christian wor t even a lit ‘ 
An’ w «(ve it the | ) rlorious For, to say nothing of her sk ni ut 
I cast? : 
iwa piles, She ha y 1 n Vv br nt dow ! i r 
For : matrances of her hushend. by bh faith t 
rd the , 
rT ti bate = “4 ‘ cy of tain spells in cases of t. Butt 
na 
1 : pe an’ pair no reason iwrainst her experience = ‘ t ‘ 
Ant ness ther cases ind men V iw whattheyv el ‘ t its} 
I t goosie’s feather trary to reason, and all that: itis their way! Bat seein 
We recollect few morceaux more graphic ul and poetical than levinge—nine oops of water in the } w of the hand. f 
the Moon upon the Spire of which we select the first three ycamore I for three mornin bet rise, and 
stanzas t coffee With lemor " Ww break t ! \ 
1 n sre higher \ In short, as Frank \ l tia Ww eu t 
I 5 wt Iam ocea ily up early en t with rt ' 
AY Py , ne recimen, which, to ray mind. i tyr vent 
= ‘ I g there 7 
w“ nie wa tthe you ters of her numers family, | wl 
\ juil nig 
I » | Sou { ght black Ss! sin the habit of 7 eparn ' leath-routir 
“ God prey the place, tion for them i small} her la terir tt 
t ‘ s 2 
W ye squa ! es ) ! verany vt 
H abnciese ee with a most ineffectual effort at r ation I vallop off, w 
ba 1 ‘ ke ag . ‘ 
i } ng w face i rie nd wormwood 
ir : Every thing at Sw vy Barn that f within the nerit 
4 r t tendence of my cousin Li tia.) tern of i y. In fa 
s nell 
H V : ney ] sider her the verv prieste ft A sy) 1 
; ng purity! with her t protection of manuf ¢ n? cofana 
P ithy | vy war an a principle Every here and there, o t ‘ ‘ . 
lis w iw toy enris rin humble howe the shr wry. ther , 
Torey that ent} ney of a log cabin, where all the livelong day the plaintive moar : 
A rg’er the ais am wher 
Ww . aa “* ing of the spinning-wheel rises fitfully upon t by ‘ the 
Pia v eath the s fancied notes of a hobeoblu s they are metime tat 
W ' ! \t was wept, the stories with which we frighten « dren. I 
From eyes that long in dea e slept the neero women are employed in 1 ring yarn for the loom,| | 
For power and condensed vigor, we would instance “A Voice from which is produced not only a t of w 
, , , " . Lvl » r } , y »] , « ‘ ‘ , rity t 
from the Wine press,” and the ‘Warning from the Gold mine ;”, cloth for the working people, but some ex | ! 
ind for feeling and felicitous execution, “the C signment, ae ; . , . . 7 
; a : “or refreshing to behold how Trot tely vain our 
und “the Musical Box The Dying Storm” is eminently |, , " . 
- , : ? ‘hostess is of Frank, and what deference ‘ ws tol 
beautiful. It seem if we could hear its very moan of sadness ant in all matters. except t that belone to the hom 
eae" 
for the destruction it h done ment: for there she cant ‘ \ nd w tapy ' 
But we hasten to conclude this superficial and very inadequate) mount power. It seer to be a maw that the!) « 
notice. We have note red into a nice analysis of the beauties , expt ! 
ind blemishes of these poems. We have not soucht to compare I 
P 5 . ° hve r ‘ 
ils modest offering with those of sister votaresse who have made : t 
hie r} I 
more frequent and ambitious pilgrimages to the fourtof Castalia ‘ne 4 
I ’ t ‘ 
We do not wish to detract from what, it is claimed, that they I , 1 
ve done. We ask only that Miss Gould be judged by what t f 
it must be acknowl: 1, she has succeeded iv r We do t ! f | 
% mean to imply that they have stepped beyond their province ! y the Ar nt 
but that she has mo tly kept within hers. We do not assert ' 
} 1 or t r) hee ’ 
that they at any t have mistaken their powers; but we pr 
i : e. ! vy. I h re 
n, that s! tfully directed hers. Her poetry, like the ; T) 
Virtues of her own sex s found its strong hold beside the do aeenn : 
mestic altar, and has there hallowed all within its influence | whom Fra 
= 1 wry 1 es 
Swallow Barn 1s op ion. Two vols. 12m Phil 
' : ( i chart ‘ Hy 
Car il ins 
n, that , n 
NOTICE. > 
, the nick-name of Rip, and has a scape-grace ntenance, f 
» dk pay sufficientat ont . oks ati = a . ; 
We Jo not pay sufficient attention to American books. A native of freckles and deviltry: the eyes are somewhat greenis} I 
n 7 + net 7 val 7 uld » f, , " ’ ‘ 
and a foreign production of equal merit would not, we fear, pos- the mouth opens alarmingly wide uy itumultuous array of d ™ 


sess the same advantage among critics and readers. The latter. colored teeth. His whole air is that of an untrimmed colt, tornl 


down and disorderly ; and I most usually find him with the bosom 
of his shirt bagged out, so as to form a great pocket, where he 
carries apples or green walnuts, and sometimes pebbles with 
which he is famous for pelting the fowls 

I must digress, to say a word about Rip’s head-gear. He 
wears a nondescript skull-cap which, I conjecture from some 
equivocal signs, had once been a fur hat, but which must have 
taken a degree in fifty other callings; for I see it daily employed 
in the most foreign services. Sometimes it is a drinking-vessel, 
ind then Rip pinches it up like a cocked hat; sometimes it is de- 
voted to push-pin, and then it is cuffed cruelly on both sides; and 
sometimes it is turned into a basket, to carry eggs from the hen- 
roosts. It finds hard service at hat-ball, where, hke a plasue 
statesman, itis popular for its pliability It is tossed in the air 

all ing; and now and then serves for a 
wntlet—and is flung with energy upon the ground, on the eve of 
a battle; and itis kicked oceasionally through the school-yard, 
after the fashion of a bladder. It wears a su ur exterior, hav- 
ing a row of holes cut below the crown, or rather the apex, (for 


on occasions of rejor 


it is pyramidal in shape,)to make it cool, as Rip explains it, in 
hot weather. The only rest that it enjoys through the day, as far 


I have been able to perceive, is during schoo! hours, and then 


it is thrust between a desk and a bulk-head, three inches apart 


where itgenerally envelopes t ts folds a handtul of hickory-nuts 


or marbles. This covering fa own—for it has no linin like 
an extinguishe over Rip head, which is uncommonly small and 
round, and garnished with a ta ed mop of hau To prevent 
the frequent recurrence of this aceident, Rip has pursed it uf 


| 
with a hat-band of twine 
From Rip the rest of the progeny descend on the seale, in 


re ir gradation ke the keys of a Pandean pape i with the 
same Variety of intonations, unt the erie is terminated in a 
vy, dou i niant, not ove three months old 
ri litt fantry 1s ler t care of mistress Ba ] 
W ink in ant retamer of the family, who attends them at 
‘ u ! eve " ner take ewl « bevy, one by 
me } ! ! nt 1 ! tubot cold water; aflerw ! 
\ out « floor to dry ke ve i nthe mar 
| | her t ! then na ru 
t hey makur ‘ e while, ter ewryi The 
! he tur them ¢« herh . i me approy 
i t eof ys ' nied bY aA 
re tive, wl I have « ‘ y « rved pet 
nra ran angry key 
l t Bar ii ful ! yottl rank in the 
\ f tpris { hav exe ed her offices 
" ' . tw w B ' She part 
’ , om : , tive pre ome Of 
. ‘ ment t her official 
ty S V . " rity 
nex of Key I y tel tone 
‘ wl ne 1 wky 
‘ “ ‘ nd 
K wl yun her way mor t te 
ver { i ‘ } henacted with vin t 
! yt ry ot to be elf-love 
s truly v t mod al mgr dy, and } 
i? ‘ t es of the f ‘ 
I \ ! t ! n for pot tates of this 
’ Her very | t ethu or tir 
\ tr tw ! ! faces inte 
x f “ dare t 


! ( ! het © partic 
at “ he ? ‘ pri la ' 
Ihe eX 1 f th ‘ ‘ her rare nor 
nw . : mn , " on 
M W x ! ent ! her 
ei wi = tah = ti { i lwer 
x uM rsa | rt \ i ve eflect to the 
Irye ol ‘ of she my * 
t x ry of ‘ time; her whnb of 
' olet | ny ‘ n- flower u 
t ‘ 1 t t \ the « M 
t \ ! t by ket ‘ \ ! A reh 
t | ' | t 
! tv esque 
‘ I } } ks very 
t I \ “ 
‘ sunday 
' Tr ! Ter ' 
By J Ar ‘ 
I) N \ I ! 
7 i M I t ‘ y has already 
er t N | ory re 
‘ 9 ‘ ‘ f ined | ni ’ 
t to « ff I'wo ot ts, both 
tar ! t of t to it 
’ r l ' ind lard 
! t there the other, t 
? { wi tl nel of pa 
| t ! te the re me 
n } eotel ren than they 
( I re t purely of ay ui 
' ! hit V ony ‘ tk eo ‘ 
f r I nevertl mip neatand seh 
y le We are not ted with the auth 
t w himt { ‘ { ' lown correct al 
t tier nt hot ry which he ha er 
to ! t te rr very ¢ wet yu 
t Il wn u et ‘ et t t r tl 1] 
neat and every tft y will t exception ifter perus 
a t acknow e their time to have been well spent 
e treatise dee ted to Doctor Valentine Mott, a gentleman 
ith whose hieh reputation mostof our reader must be familar 
Th ulhor « mmencet observations by remarking, that 
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the subdivision of labor is one of the most important among the | 
numerous improvements of modern professional science. To! 
this subdivision of labor is justly ascribed the perfection of sur- 








\nedicine are so laborious, that the gentlemen of those professions 


have paid but little attention to the teeth, and “hence the ap- || 
plication of certain palliatives for the toothache and simple ex-)| 


traction, comprised the entire list of remedies for all disorders of) 


those important organs, until dental surgery became a separate) having removed the earliest accumulation of salivary seen 


profession.” ‘So recent as this date,” adds the author, “ that)) 
many of those gentlemen are still living, whose useful labors || 
have contributed to elevate dentistry to a distinct and separate), 
existence among the sciences of the age;” and a more import-| 
ant one, permit us to subjoin, to the happiness of large classes of |, 
people, is scarcely to be found in the « atalogue. 

Much of that information to be found in this pamphlet, is not 
familiar to the generality of people. They do not know that 
“many of the diseases of the human frame, whose causes were, 
formerly little understood, have their origin, immediately and 
solely in the teeth, or in those organic functions of them 
which are intimately connected with them in the general sym- 
pathy of the system ” Mr. Pleasants has not prepared his essay 
for the information of scientific medical men, but he professes to 
write for the people at large. He condenses and places more 
immediately within their reach and their understandings, the 
previous essays of Hunter, Blake, Fox, Bell, Parmly, Fitch, 
&c. Here we have a hint to mothers, for whose benefit we tran- 
scribe it. It relates to the time of dentition or feefhing, and 
refers to a popular erroneous practice : 

‘At this most critical period in the life of the child, mothers 
and nurses should watch the earliest symptoms of irritation about 
the mouth and gums. If the cheeks become flushed, the eyes 
heavy, the skin parched, the rest disturbed, and the appetite lost, 
they should lose no ume in calling to their aid the only remedy 
in which experience has warranted us in ow confidence 
Many parents, misguided by an ancient prejudice, have provided 
the child, laboring under these symptoms, with some smooth and 
hard substance to aid, as they suppose, the cutting of the teeth 
This absurd and injurious practice has originated in mistaken no- 
tions concerning the method employed by nature in protruding 
the teeth through the substance of the gums. If this were effect 
ed, as erroneously sipposed, by the merely mechanical action of 
the cutting edges of the teeth, there might be an appearance of 
ame op | in employing a hard substance to assist their progress; 

ut the passage of the teeth is effected by u widely different pro 

cess, peculiar to the functions of orgamic life. [tis neither by a 
mechanical nor a chemical agency that the passage for the pro- 
truding teeth is opened in the opposing substance of the gum, or 
in that of the investing membrane ; but by a process peculiar to 
the animal economy, in the language of science, denominated 
absorption. By this singular operation of the circulating fluids, 
the substance of the opposing gum and investing membrane, is 
actually removed by insensible degrees, and converted to other 
uses in the system, or ejected through the ordinary channels of 
circulation. Any attempt, therefore, to hasten the appearance of 
the tooth, by violent pressure on the gums, can only irritate and 
inflame the parts, thus exasperating the disease which it was in- 
tended to remove. The only palliative remedy must be sought in 
gentle cathartics, or other means of reducing the increased action 
of the system; but nothing can operate as a sufficient and speedy 
relief, except an incision with a lancet directly above the tooth, 
which shall divide both the gum and membrane, and which will 
effect a perfectly safe and instantaneous removal of the cause of 
irritation. When we consider the dangerous and frequently fatal 
consequences of excessive local inflammation, in the tender and 
sympathetic frame of infancy, we shall perceive the utter impro- 
priety of neglecting the only adequate instrument of relief in 
cases of this description. I shall only add, that a neglect of this 
remedy and the substitution of inefficient means, must necessa- 
rily lead, in a thousand instances, to violent fevers, insufferable 
pain, convulsions and death.” 

The toothache is, we believe, purely an artificial disease. Na- 
ture formed our teeth of the most hard, durable, and indestructi- 
ble material, but, says the aythor, 

* The ingenuity of man, in his habits of dangerous luxury, is 
constantly subjecting the teeth to the action of solvents and cor- 
rosives, before which even adamant would crumble. It is easily 
demonstrable that no known substance in the composition of our 
globe is capable of resisting the extremes of femperature, and 
yet how heedlessly does man expose the organized structure of 
his teeth to violent alternations of heat and cold. The vegetable 
and mineral acids are capable of dissolving even the metals, and 
yet these acids are sinaled with our aliment and our medicines, 
with the clearly established certainty of producing corrosion of 
the teeth, if suffered to come in contact.” ; 

Is it not extraordinary that so many will bring down upon 
them, one among the most acute of all sufferings, when a judi- 
cious care, with little trouble and expense, properly directed, 
would palliate the evil? Here we have the first stage of the 
disease 

“Caries makes its first appearance as a small spot, resulting 
in many instances, from causes imperfectly understood. As it 
generally oceurs between the incisores and on the grinding sur 
faces of the molares, it has been conjectured by some eminent 
practitioners, that it results from the action of decaying substan 
ces lodged in the parts affected, during the operation of masticat- 
ing food. It is discovered by the aid of the microscope, that mi- 
nute fissures exist in the enamel of apparently the soundest teeth 
occasioned probably by the sudden expansion produced by heat 
In these cavities, minute portions of putrescent matter, or corro- 
sive fluids may possibly be lodged, producing the gangrene. But 
whatever be the cause of this decay, it not unfrequently pro 
gresses to an extent which exposes the living membrane of the 
inner cavity to the action of foreign matter, resulting in that most, 


excruciating of all mortal sufferings—the toothache. Ifnoreme-|/ this work with considerable interest 





the tooth, provided the 
he remedy consists in 


The practice of ignorant quacks in this branch (and they 
abound in this we suspect more than in any other,) has been to 
apply “chemical solvents” for the removal of tartar, but the 
attempt is dangerous, inasmuch as the tartar and the teeth are 
both composed of the same earthy base, and are both destroyed 
Prevention, by careful and regular cleansing 
is better, however, than any cure ; and it is but prudentto submit | 
the teeth, at certain intervals, to the inspection of competent | 
dentists, who may detect the earliest signs of decay, and thereby 
save a world of trouble. 

There are, however, hundreds who laugh at the idea of pains 
which they never felt, and quiet their minds for their neglect by 
such wise problems as “I don’t care,” and “ dentists do more 
These should remember that common polite- 
ness claims their attention when personal fear fails. 

“Contaminated breath,’ 
from a disordered mouth. 


| by the same acids. 


harm than good.” 


sroceeds the author, “is inseparable 
f this is not so sensibly felt by the 
subject of disease, its deleterious effects on the general health of 
the system, and its effects on those around, are not the less disas- 
;. When the air in its passage through the mouth b 
process of respiration, becomes infected with the putrid effluvia 
of diseased teeth and gums, its action on the lungs cannot fail to 
While the organs of respiration are supplied 
with pure and uncontaminated air, there is litde or no liability to 
disease ; but if each successive inhalation be loaded with innu- 
merable particles of putrefactive matter, during a lapse of years, 
who can wonder that either local inflammation or constitutional 
disease should ultimately ensue ? 
that every individual has an undoubted right to jeopardize his 
own health and comfort, will it be pretended for a moment that 
any social being can honorably constitute himself a perpetual 
The relations of social life re- 
quive a daily and hourly intercourse more or less intimate with 
In priv ate conversation, at the social 
board, in the friendly circle, in confined apartments, and in 
crowded assemblies, during hours of business, instruction, amuse- 
ment and repose, the concourse of man with man, becomes inevi- 
table; and they who carry with them an infected breath, are 
perpetually infusing a corrosive poison into the common atmos- 
phere, which is provided by the munificence of nature as the ele- 
ment of life, salubrious and pure, for the benefit of her children 

“ Let it not be said in justification of impure breath, that it 
originates in certain abdominal or pulmonary sources beyond 
the control of the annoyer; for even if this be sometimes the 
case in very advanced stages of visceral disease, the occurrence 
is so rare as to constitute only an occasional exception to the ge- 
neral rule, that dental affections resulting from a want of either 
habitual cleanliness or professional assistance, are the demon- 
strable origin of this execrable evil. 
only necessary to allege a single fact 
and healthy teeth, are uniformly found to make sweet and inoffen- 


But even should it be claimed 


annoyance to his fellow-men? 


our neighbors and friends. 


In proof of this, it will be 
They who have clean 


* But I will urge the point no farther. They who are either 
wise or generous, and who fully understand the evil and the re- 
medy, will feel the strongest reluctance to remain living subjects 
of annoyance and disgust.” 

The author then goes on to enumerate, with a good deal of 
precision, the many and painful evils resulting from the neglect 
of the teeth, of which not the least is defective elocution 
best periods for cleansing the mouth are immediatly after sleep 
Powder should never be used more than 
Care should be taken to avoid subjecting the teeth 
to acids, violent heat or cold or mercurial medicines 
these cannot be avoided, scrupulous cleansing should be immedi- 


and after every meal 


For our own part, we are pleased to know the extraordinary 
improvements which this branch of surgery has displayed with- 
Persons whose teeth are broken, or who are an- 
noyed by any conspicuous irregularity, must not deem themselves 
We the other day examined two 
casts taken from the mouth of a person at the interval of be- 
They first represented a large front 
tooth growing out from the upper jaw so as to deform the lip 
must have been peculiarly grievous to the individual, who happen- 
ed to be a youthful and very pretty girl 
by means of a small machine of his own invention, the dentist 
moved the tooth to what should have been its original situation ; 
and the second cast represented a set of very beautiful and even 
teeth, with no sign of irregularity whatever. The operation was 
performed by Mr. Parmly, of this city, and convinced us that by 
the exercise of a proper care and application to proper persons, 
thousands might spare themselves much misery and humiliation 
Mr. Pleasants’ volume was the first which subsequently met our 
notice, and we have therefore used it freely 


beyond the reach of remedy. 


tween three and four weeks 


With but little pain, and 





a Series of Original Sermons 
published by Jolin Moore 

We have looked through the pages of numbers five and six of 
The fifth contains a fine 


The Protestant Episcopal Pulpit 
\ 


dy be employed to arrest the progress of gangrene, it will ulti- || sermon by the Right Rev. William White, D.D. bishop of the 
mately destroy the entire structure of the tooth. But the science | diocese of Pennsylvania ; and the sixth, one by the Rev. John A. 
of dental surgery affords the most certain means of arresting the | Cjark, and one by the Rev. Seth B. Paddock. This periodical 
‘ A . k || Progress of decay, and thus of preservin 
gical as well as medical science. The studies of surgery and) | ia Se the profession be sought in time. 
carefully removing the deceased portions of the tooth affected, 
and filling the cavity with some one of the metals little liable to, 
the action of corroding menstrua.” ‘ 
The author then impresses upon his reader the necessity of | of its character. el 


|| is published monthly, and is intended, as its title indicates, to 
present the world with the best sermons by the clergymen of the 
protestant church. The printing is neat, and the names of those 
whose productions appear in its pages, form a sufficient pledge 


Lander’s Discovery of the Termiration of the Niger. 2vols. 18mo. New- 
York: J. and J. Harper. 1832. 


“ As this deposite consists chiefly of calcareous matter, it be-|| This work of universal interest and established reputation, is 


comes indurated in successive strata producing a disgusting ap- 
pearance, besides exposing the teeth which it envelopes to disease 


incorporated in the famed “Family Library” of the Brothers 
Harper. It forms the thirty-fifth number, and is just from press. 
Ivan Vejeeghan ; or, Life in Russia. By Thaddeus Bulgarin. 2 vols. 12ma 
pp. 202-295. Philadelphia: Carey and Lea. 1833. 
This tale, in two volumes, is just published. Itis very popu- 
lar in Europe. 





FINE ARTS. 





THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 

Opera in this city has had a prosperous season, which is now 
brought toa close, by the alliance of summer with the melancholy 
cholera. There has been a considerable importation of musical 
talent, in the persons of Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Horn, and Miss 
Hughes; which, with the daily rising reputation of Mr. Jones, 
and the established fame of Mrs. Austin, renders the operatic 
corps of the country particularly strong. The novelties of the 
season have consisted in the production of Masaniello and the 
National Guard, by Auber; the Maid of Judah, a selection of 
music fra¥ Rossini, made by Rophino Lacy; and the White 
Lady, by Boieldieu. The management fell into a mistake in the 
original cast of that splendid production—Masaniello, and in 
not bringing out the music conducted by some efficient person 
The action and business of the piece were, however, admirably 
arranged by Mr. Barrymore. A tenor singerought to have been 
found to represent the Prince. Pietro might have been entrust- 
ed to a bass singer, in the person of Mr. Thorne, and Mr. Rich- 
ings, who has not a bass voice, would have strengthened the cast 
as Borella. Mrs. Sharpe sang the music extremely well in the 
character of Elvira; but the public have not confidence in her as 
a prima donna, and in such an opera, they hada right to a decid- 
ed chanteuse a roulades, and such they expected at the hands of 
the managers. We know of no lady more thoroughly appreci- 
ated and deservedly a favorite with the public than Mrs. Sharpe, 
in her proper sphere, and, therefore, we more confidently remark 
on her being compelled to quit it; indeed, in such parts as Artax- 
erxes, Rose in Der Frieschutz, Kesia in the Caliph of Bagdad 
and Ailie in the White Lady, she is excellent: her deep contra 
alto voice is extremely effective in all concerted music, and she is 
always perfect and correct to half a note. The peculiar quality 
of this lady’s voice, with her acting, would have rendered Al- 
phonso pleasing and effective in the absence of a tenor singer— 
with such a cast Mrs. Austin would have made the Princess a 
strong feature, and in her absence the public would have beer 
gratified with the exertions of Miss Hughes. We now arrive 
at the National Guard—first produced with Mr. Sinchair and 
Mrs. Knight. La Fiancée has been sadly mutilated by the 
adapter of the music, which is shorn of much of its origina! 
beauty; but the playwright has fabricated a pleasant and piquant 
operetta, in two acts, which was well acted at the Park. The 
elder Placide has a fine part quite suited to him, and Mrs. Vernor 
appears to great advantage as the marchande des modes. The 
music, as it stands, has never had justice done to it; there is a 
beautiful round, which Mrs. Wallack never sings, although 
Jones and Mrs. Sharpe do all in their power to redeem it: the 
substitution of Mrs. Singleton would have rendered it safe. The 
Maid of Judah we shall next mention. This opera contains 
beautiful music; but there are so many concerted pieces in 
it, which require to be filled by professed singers, that it is little 
less than a mockery to entrust them to singing actors, or chorus 
singers. Here again we see Mr. Richings thrust into a part ex- 
pressly arranged for Phillips, the best bass singer in England, 
and taking part with the prima donna of the piece, Miss Hughes, 
in a duet which, on the Italian stage, was thought to tax the 
powers of Porto or Galli; and which, without any disparage 
ment to Mr. Richings, with no knowledge of music, and with a 
baritone voice of inferior quality, he ought not to have had fast- 
ened on him. In the same opera, Thorne, who has a bass voice, 
figured as a tenor singer. In short, Jones and Miss Hughes 
were literally unsupported throughout the piece—the latter, how- 
ever, sings the principal seena in a manner which deserves our 
warmest approbation ; andit isalways received by the public with 
the applause it merits. The orehestral parts are ill arranged— 
the stage business exceltently managed. The White Lady 
made her appearance late in the spring. The cast of this piece 
on the contrary, displayed the élife of the Park company—Jones, 
Placide, Mrs. Sharpe, Thorne, and Richings—all have parts 
within the scope of their talents, and the adapter of the music 
most freely offers his testimony, that the opera has been cast with 
all the strength and all the talent he could desire. Mr. Placide 
sings the music and acts the singing far better than could any 
other comedian in America, perhaps England. Mrs. Sharpe we 
have already spoken of. Mr. Thorne has the music of a bass 
voice to take charge of, and well he fulfils that trust; his acting 
and singing throughout the great auction scene are spirited and 
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excellent, and he has won deserved laurels in the character of | 


Gaveston. To Mr. Richings we are glad to pay the just compli- | 


to overtake them, instead of that body of persons doing their jj 
bounden duty in studiously attending upon and watching the) 


————_—_—_——— St 


quadrangular, may be occupied with bas-reliefe; representing, 
first, the surrender of Yorktown; second, the resignation; third, 





ment of declaring, that his personation of McJob the sheriff, is, singer. The chief fault in the formation of the Park band is the || the inauguration as president of the United States, at New-York ; 


original, and extremely amusing, and the piece owes much to his 
able representation of that part, into which he infuses a degree 
of character and pompous drollery, which, in our humble think- 
ing, is superior to its performance by the excellent French come- 
dian, Victorin. Mrs. Austin, as the prima donna, nightly exe- 
cutes Guglielmi’s splendid bravura, with an ease, fluency, and 
even quality of voice which are her remarkable attributes; and 
she is beautifully accompanied by Mr. Herwig on the clarionet. 
Indeed, we do not think that the unionof the voice and the instru- 
ment can be more perfect, or the execution of the passages more 
simultaneous. This lady’s part does not stand as prominent in 
the opera as her admirers might desire. In the concerted music 
of the auction chorus she is compelled to utter sentiments intend- 
ed to be conveyed in a whisper, and to make the audience sensi- 
ble of sounds that are supposed to be inaudible to the persons on 
the stage—this precludes the brillianey and dash usually givento 
the prima donna in such pieces. She has, however, in addition 
to the bravura, a fine cavatina and a beautiful duet with the chief 
tenore, and her music is of that description that none but an ac- 
complished soprano singer could execute—consequently, with 
justice, the adapter could assign to her no other part. We now 
arrive at the George Brown of Jones. This gentleman has lost 
none of his Cinderella and Masaniello reputation by his singing 
Boieldieu’s charming music; and if his acting be not as finished as 
we could desire, there is yet a hearty jollity infused into it far 
from displeasing. We could wish that Mr. Jones would pay 
equal attention to the quality of his voice in speaking, as to its 
inflexions in singing. He invariably speaks too loud, whatever 
the sentiment he has to convey; and, consequently, becomes mo- 
notonous. A moment's reflection will point out to him, thata 
gallant young soldier, addressing a fair lady at a midnight ren- 
dezvous, would hardly use the same force of lungs as a rebel 
fisherman haranguing a set of blackguards in a market place— 
yet, with Mr. Jones, it is nearly one and the same thing. Let 
him call to his recollection any great actor of the present day, or 
even observe many of the gentlemen who tread the same boards 
with him, and he will find that they contrive to be energetic and 
impassioned without making a vast deal of noise, orbeing in 
continual motion. We offer these remarks to Mr. Jones witha 
sincere desire that he may profit by them; at the same time we 
are most happy in his case, to add, the dulce to the wfile. Mr. 
Jones unites modesty with talent, and ever expresses his readi- 
ness to pay attention to criticism, being of opinion that it tends 
to improvement if justly applied; if unjustly, or personally ap- 
plied, that it is innoxious, and only serves to raise the individual 
attacked, and lowerthe writer. Inthis Mr. Jones materially differs 
from many members of his profession, who are much more tena- 
cious of criticism, and are generally thin-skinned, in proportion 
as they are talentless. These menraisea storm of words against 
the offending press, and an indifferent observer would suppose the 
life of an editor scarcely safe from their terrible brandy-and- 
water denunciations ; but we have been assured by the most ex- 
perienced among the editorial corps, that such storms are al ways 
“full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” and gen rally 
dwindle down to the whine of a whipt school-boy. We have 
omitted to mention a miusical interlude in one act, called the 
Chaste Salute, a neat translation of a little French vaudeville— 
the music by Mr. Horn. We could have wished that this gentle- 
man, on his return from Europe, had presented us with something 
more worthy of his reputation and admitted talents. The music 
is utterly unworthy of him. It is common-place—not original— 
and suited to the meridian only of a minor theatre, or public 
garden. Mr. Horn must have found the taste of the town so 
much improved since his departure, that it should encourage him 
to lay before the public some work of intrinsic value, and if, as 
we are given to believe, he is occupied with the adaptation of the 
N flauto magico of Mozart, we do not doubt of its complete suc- 
cess. Since his return, Mr. Horn has appeared in his best char 

acter, that of Artabanes, of which he has unrivalled possession, 
also as Caspar in Der Frieschutz, and Tom Tug in the farce of 
the Waterman; in this latter piece, he sings and acts the song 
called the Bay of Biscay, (we believe there is a terrible O tacked 
to it,) better, probably, than any other man, Braham excepted, 
since the time of Incledon. We have also to compliment him 
upon singing his own beautiful ballad “the Dee p Sea,” accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by himself, in that masterly style which 
is also exclusively his own. 

One word in conclusion to the band. Full of talent, as the 
orchestra of the Park theatre undoubtedly is, and accompanying 
vocal music better than other body of men in America, itis very 
far from perfect. We state to them that one of their principal 
errors is invariably playing too loud; the absence of light and 
shade is highly reprehensible. The words piano and forte, the 
very soul of expression, are sadly neglected; even when attended 
to, they are wofully mistaken. The difference between the mezza 
forte, the forte, and the fortissimo of instrumental music, is widely 
different from the meaning of those same terms when applied to 
vocal music; equally so the various gradations of the word piano 
nevertheless, we nightly hear the double F of an overture intro- 
duced into songs, but the PP even of an overture we seldom are 
indulged with, in either vocal or instrumental music. To this we | 
may add a glaring inattention to the singer, so much so that we 
have often witnessed the vocalist following the band, and striving | 


weakness of the bass-stringed instruments; two double basses 


! and two violoncelli are merely equal to the power of the soprano 


instruments who nightly play ; or we might tolerate one powerful 
double bass and two strong violoncelli, assisted by the extraor- 
dinary and versatile talents of Cioffi, on the trombone, who can 
assume the quality of half-a-dozen instruments, and performtheir 
functions on his own. When he quits the orchestra he will leave 
a vacancy in the harmony of various operas, impossible to be re- 
placed, unless by the engagement of divers musicians. We also 
must point out the necessity in all operatic pieces of a second tenor, 
the gentleman who is first and only viola being more remarkable 
for modestly subduing his tone, and following in the wake of other 
instruments, than for a brilliant display of those eminent talents 
which he doubtlessly possesses. We understand that two Ger- 
man oboi are arrived in this city; we trust that one of them will 
be engaged ; for that instrument, unless in operas especially ar-, 
ranged for the strength of the Park band, is never represented 
The justice of the above remarks on accompaniment will at 
once strike every amateur and musician who has ever attended | 
an opera at the Park. The want of delicacy is too glaring, and 
the drowning the voice of the singer too annoying not to be the 
subject of repeated comment and censure among the wadience. The 
fault is in the musicians ; whether they do not pay the necessary 
obedience to their leader, or whether the leader does not perceive 
the defect, one or both we shall not now stop to inquire, but we 
call the manager’s attention strongly to the fact. This we boldly 
and roundly assert: the powerful band at the king’s theatre in 
London, which consists at the present moment of about fifty mu- 
sicians, do not make half so much noise in the accompaniment 
of asolo as the sixteen or eighteen gentlemen at the Park. From 
the most powerful tones of Pasta to the delicate voice of Caradori, 
each note and syllable is heard distinctly to the extremity of that 
great theatre, *he pit of which would nearly contain the whole of 
the Park theatre. The same with the tremendous band of the 
Italian opera at Paris: the voice is there accompanied by a round 
full body of subdued sound, which assists but does not in the least 
impede it. If this be the case, and there are many persons in 
this city who can attest the fact, is not reform necessary? The 
amateurs of music owe much to the management of the Park for 
collecting the best musical talent in the country, and for getting up 
opera, with a care and attention not elsewhere to be found in the 
United States, we therefore have every confidence in the correc- | 
tion of error when pointed out. Improvement being our object, 
we fulfil our task with the most perfect indifference as to whom 
our strictures may please or displease. B 
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SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1832: 
Statue of Washington.—To the polite attention of Mr. Ver 
planck, we are indebted fora copy of Mr. Livingston's letter to our 
countryman, Greenough, on the subject of the statue of Wash 
ington for the capitol at Washington city. Every lover of the! 
art of sculpture, indeed every lover of real merit of any descrip 
tion, will unite in praise of the discriminating taste displayed by 
congress in this measure; and all must acknowledge the great 
skill and genius of the artist selected, as displayed in the lovely 
group long exhibited here at the National Academy of Design, 
under the name of the Chanting Cherubs. We insert Mr. Ver- 
planck’s letter, although not sure that it was intended for pub- 
lication. 





"Washington, Jnly 10, 1832 

GeNTLeMEN—It is not often that any of the official papers of 
our statesmen and public men can find an appropriate place in 
your columns, devoted to taste and literature. I have, however, 
the pleasure of now sending you an official unpublished letter of 
our accomplished secretary of state to our excellent sculptor, 
Greenough, communicating to him the resolution of congress for 
employing him on a statue of Washington, to be placed in the 
capitol. Having been a member of the committee of public build 
ings, who introduced and carried through this resolution, I was 
favored with a copy of Mr. Livingston's letter, which I now send 
you. Itis written with the feelings of a patriot, and the taste of 
a re fined judge of art, upon a subject that must interest all who 
love their country, its fame, and its arts It cannot, therefore 
but be most acceptable to the readers of the Mirror. Your friend 
and obedient servant, G. C. Verpianck 


Department of State, Washington, 23d February, 1352. 

“Si—I have great pleasure in transmitting to you a copy of 
a resolution of the house of representatives, by which they have 
authorized the president to engage you to execute a pedestrian 
statue of Washington, to be placed in the rotunda of the capitol 
in this city. The reference in the resolution to the bust by Hou- 
don, was for the purpose of securing a good representation of the 
features ; but, it is presumed, it will not restrict you to a servile 
copy, should the action of the figure, which you are at liberty to 
choose, require a more animated expression of countenance 

“ Accompanying this note is a plan and description of the place 
in which it is intended to place the statue, that you may be enabled 
to give the base, as well as the figure, the proper elevation 


“ The four faces of the base, should you decide on making it|) 


fourth, an inscription. 

“ Should you prefer an octagonal base and pedestal, in order te 
make it more conformable to the shape of the hall, the intervening 
compartments may be filled with such ornamental sculpture as 
you may desire; but the square would, it is thought, be the best 
arrangement, as presenting a larger unbroken surface for your 
figures ; and corresponding, as you will see, to the four entrances 
into the hall. For the historical bas-reliefs the pictures of Trum- 
bull may furnish you with the resemblances, and, in many cases, 
pictures of the principal actors, are preserved in their families, 
which will readily be furnished to you ; but the grouping is left 
to your taste 

* Although no particular appropriation has been made for your 
compensation, yet the duty of the president requires that the ex- 
pense should not exceed that which has been paid for similar 
works executed by artists of the Ars reputation; a limit which, 
he is persuaded, you will not exceed; and an estimate of which 
he requests you will furnish, as soon as convenient. 

“Tam very happy, sir, i: announcing to you this proof of the 
high sense the representatives of your « ountry have in your geniue 
and talent, which, | am persuaded, you will exert in a manner 
worthy of the subject on which they are to be employed. It is 
no ordinary task that is confided to you; the remotest posterity 
of your countrymen, travelers from the most distant regions, will 
come to study, in your delineation, the form, the features, the 
character of the man, who, although the successful leader of his 
countrymen in war, the founder of their free constitution in peace, 
had the higher title of being first at all times in their affections 
When you have impfessed on your mind, by a close study of his 
life and character, the acts and qualities which entitled him to 
this proud distinetion, your imagination will be prepared to give 
form and expression to the figure that is to represent this rare 
If your art, in the 
words of a kindred spirit, is truly described, as that 


combination of talent, character, and virtue 


“* Per qua spirits et vita redit bonie 
Post mortem ducibus 


it never had a more appropriate occasion to perform its legitimate 
functions. Never did a leader better deserve his epithet of good ; 
never was it more important to embody the expression of his vir- 
tues; and, by the touch of genius, to restore life and animation to 
features which, in a very short time, no one living will have beheld. 

“Excuse these reflections, which are drawn from me by the 
necessary. As an 
American, you will duly appreciate the importance of your task, 
and the honor you will acquire by its execution ; as an artist, you 
will feel, better than I can describe, the elevation of mind neces- 
sary to a proper conception of the character your chisel is to de- 


nature of the subject, but are not, Lam sure 


lineate. I am re spectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 


Horatio Greenough, Esq.’ E. Livinaston 


Pine-mountain house —At this spot, if there be any on the 
earth, fugitives from the city must feel safe 
deed, that persons in search either of health or pleasure should 
neglect to visit this extraordinary and delightful scene; one of the 
most enchanting and lovely that the whole country affords 
Nothing can come nearer the idea an intelligent man would form 
of magic than the exquisite charms to be contemplated from the 
portico of Webb's noble hotel suilt upon the edge of a stupen- 
dous precipice, three thousand feet high, it commands a view, the 
first glance of which causes the spectator to hold his breath, and 
almost takes away the power of speech. Below—far, far below— 
over the tops of groves and bending forests—over sloping mea- 


It is strange, in- 


dows, intersecting roads, winding streams, farm-houses—every 
thing, indeed, that can add grace and life to a charming and pic- 
turesque landscape, the eye travels to the Hudson, here pouring 
its silver waters towards the ocean, a mere shining belt. Inthe yet 
remoter distance the verdure of the luxuriant woods lose them- 
selves indistinctly in the distance, melting into a dreamy blue 
The whole spreads away from one end of the vast horizon to the 
other, in interminable tracts of country, stretched like the ocean on 
Portion of six states, we believe, are visible from this 
If a scene so superb, so 


every side 
immense height, and several villages 
vast, so overwhelming in its grandeur, and so widely different from 
the ordinary common-places of life, do not strike the current of 
any man’s feelings, no matter however sluggish, into something 
like a sparkle of poetic rapture, his case is hopeless. In addition 
tothe magnificence of this great panoramic picture, others courtthe 
admiration. A short ride from the house brings the delighted 
citizen to the Caatskill falls, a thread of water precipitated from 
a height of one hundred and eighty feet into an amphitheatre, 
more stupendously beautiful than ever rose from the labors of 
Roman artizans. This colossal chamber, walled around with 
rocks and shelving meadows, and crowned with nodding woods, 
is of itself an amply sufficient remuneration for a much more 
long, expensive, and unpleasant journey, Our friend Webb, also 
whose polite and efficient attention to his guests we have observed 
with pleasure, has many various ways of beguiling the hours 
library, a piano, fine carriages and horses, billiards, and ail the 
agreeable ef ceteras that taste could devise, or ennai die for. 
Our readers will not forget this mountain as thescene of Rip Van 
Winkle’s adventure. By the way, while returning the other day 
from an excursion to the summit, we met Mr. Geoffrey Crayon, in 
propria persona, gazing around on the scene of his long-past ram- 
bles, which he has made classical all over Europe 
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THE SWISS MAIDEN’S SONG TO THE EAGLE. 


A BALLAD—THB WORDS BY WILLIAM BALL—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY F. STOCKHOUSEN. 


MODERATO. 


Wheel-ing through the a- 


2 12, 


fa-tal eye, Moun-tainea-gle, swift-ly fly! 





azure sky. Speed, O speed thee, Wild one! Heed thee, Tothy rock-y co-vert hic, Moun-tain ea-gle, 


Where the crag-gy up-land tow’rs, O’er the gla-cier, bright and Lo, the king bird where it soars, 





2 


Ranger of the trackless air! 
Fast thy homeward pinion ply 
Or the proudest feather there 
Soon will in the ee lie. 
Speed thee, rover 
Or my lover 
Will thy reckless play espy.- 
Beauteous eagle! swiftly fly! 
Shun the marksman’s fatal eye. 
Mountain cagle! swiftly fy: 
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Ere the frighted echoes ring, 

Nerve those regal plumes of thine, 
Or the finest of thy wing, 

Hapless cagle, ll be mine. 

Speed thee, speed thee, 
yild one, heed thee, 

To thy rocky covert hie? 

Mountain eagle! swiftly fiy! 
From the marksman’s fatal eye, 

Mountain eagle! safely fly! 








ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


} 
| 


| . " . 
————= ||this sublimity of virtue and fortitude can never be acquired by || wholly out of our power to regain it. 


ourselves from the evils and miseries which shake the world. But | however far we may have strayed from the right path, it is never 
! ¢ e 
Painful, indeed, will be the 


Vintur any rortrrope.—To do every thing which duty re-|the votary of the world. With his intellect, incessantly engrossed] effort it will cost us to return; much resolution, much courage 
quires for the disinterested purpose of gaining the approbation of||by the senses, he cannot travel into the heart-vivifying fields of|| will it require to re-ascend; but we have always this to stimulate 
heaven, is the sublime principle of virtue, the source and soul of|ltruth and reason. His appetites and passions give bounds to his'us in the attempt, that of the two ways the right one is certainly 
happiness. No present reward can make us happy, for every thing|| hope s, but in his own bosom he has no resource. Wholly depend-||the best and most pleasant. But even when re-established in 
in life is fleeting and uncertain; and no immediate reward should] ent on externals, if you point to him the noble self-denial, which || virtue we are still in danger, and still must we be active and vigi- 


be expected, for then our virtue would be narrow and sé lfish. But} 
who can relinquish all his attachments to the world, and look 
with the indifference of pure religion, on the good and the evil of| 
life? Whose intellect is so refined, whose piety is so exalted 

that he can lose his dearest friends and not regret? His fond pa-, 
rent, and not be stung with sorrow? Be torn from the object of 
his love, with whom are entwined his hopes, his expectations, his 
felicities, and not be overwhelmed with the most pungent grief?) 
Who can live in poverty, and not repine ? Meet the proud man’s 
scorn, without being wounded to the quick; and be deprived of| 
health, or tormented with pain, and still support the confidence of| 
hope, the resignation of faith? All these and more can be en-| 
dured by him whom religion and reason have enlightened; who: 
has been taught by adversity the lessons of truth 


in danger he will be shielded from harm? Or, think you, it would 
be possible for one to shrink from difficulty and pain, who is as 
sured that the tenfold pain of guilt will be the inevitable conse 
quence? By proper considerations, the evils above enumerated 
may be made to appear, on the whole, for the best My friend | 
my parent, the object of my love, are only transferred to a hap 
pier state, whither I must soon follow, perhaps to-morrow’ 





What car 


damp the courage or depress the spirits of him who knows — Are nothing of worth in her eyes, 
} 


regards itas a/jlant. We are in life as a waterman rowing against the stream 
chimera, hugs himself up in his own narrow views, and won-|!and we surely go down if we rest on our oars. Never can we be 
ders any one can be so foolish as to think he can be happy with-)/secure from even immediate harm, until we have acquired over 
out luxury and wealth. ourselves a perfect command. On the one hand we shall be 
tempted by appetites, desires, and the dazzling phantoms of a 
i\w ild imagination; on the other, we shall be driven from our way 
| by the goadings of discontent, or hurried into error by the vio- 
lence of passion. Never can we hope for security until we have 
{so completely subdued the propensities of the heart, that we can 
silence every commotion of the bosom by the first attempt, and 
ruide the mind to any subject at the first call of prudence. When, 
by a single whisper of reason, we can in a moment quell the re- 
fractory passions, then, and not ull then, shall we be able to judge 
jiof every thing in life with all the accuracy of right. Our bosom 
| will be tranquil, whatever may befall us Neither unlooked-for 
good will raise in it the tumult of joy, nor unexpected evil disturb 


makes man superior to the objects of sense; he 


NATURE AND CONTENTMENT. 

Simple nature with little is pleased, 

Her wants are but few, and are small; 
With the ills of ambition ne’er teased 

She cares not for power at all. 
See how cheerful and happy she is 

In the poor peasant’s low envied cot; 
Smiles ever she wears on her phiz 

She cares not for riches a jot 
The splendor and show of the great 


Contented and pleased with her state, 


Simple nature is virtuous and wise t with violent sorrow. 


Like beings of a more exalted, a purer 
In the valley, rich-watered with streams, nature, we can look on the one with a generous indifference, and 
Where likes and daffodils grow, 
She dwells, and of care never dreams 


For her bosom is purer than snow. 


jismile on the other with an undisturbed serenity ef mind. 
VASITY OF LIFE 


Happiness DEPENDS ON THE GOVERNMENT OF TRE PASSIONS.— Why, thoughtless man! why yield to pride, 


And toil for trifles soon to fade 


| 


swift-ly fy! From the marks-man” 








Poverty is no evil, but to the proud man, whom the vices of society || What is there in the bosom which leads us wrong, directly in 
have corrupted; nature is h ippier with a temperate feast; a crust opposition to the suggestions of our reason? We see the right, 
satisfies hunger, water allays thirst, and these are always in the! and approve it; we wish secretly to pursue, but are misguided 
power ofevery one. Industry will ensure you all that is neces-| and stray. We are early apprised of the wrong, condemn and 
sary for the enjoyment of lite. The proud man’s scorn is an evil! resolve to avoid it; but the first temptation seduces us away, as a 
purely ideal; it injures me, in reality, no more than the grimace |! traveler is deluded by a deceitful ignis fatuus 
of a monkey or the barktyg of a dog ; 


which draws him 
Even pain and sickness, || over bogs and briars to some dangerous pitfall, or to the edge of 
which are among the most formidable ills of life, cannot make! a terrible and destructive precipice. The delusive meteor which 


a good man despair, for he will know that shortly it must cease,) sports with man in the journey of life, is his vicious affections 


and leave him with renewed vigor, and cheerful spirits here, or) He wanders through wilds, wherever they lead; and, though 
transfer him to the regions of felicity, where he will rest and be) bleeding every moment afresh, from the wounds of the thorny 

Ty, e ' . - 3 i 
happy. Thus, by a proper regulation of the mind, we may shield) w ay, still goes on as if impelled by irresistible necessity 


But, 


The grave e’erwhile thy self shall hide, 
And all thy projects end in shade. 


To future times extend thine eye, 
In faney’s mirror read thy doom; 

Cold and insensate shalt thou lie, 
Forgotten in the silent tomb. 


The wind that rustles o’er thy grave, 
Unheard by thee shall drive alor 

Unheard, the winter's storm shall rave, 
And roar the cypress shades among 
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